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YG, This ._ 


EFFECTIVE use of 
tools IS aC hie ved only when all those 
participating in the management proc- 
ess are keenly aware of their responsi- 
bilities. Dee E. Reese and F. V 
Proctor of the Arizona agency point 
out that continuing attention must be 
given to the maintenance of effective 
management controls and discuss the 
interrelationship of budgeting and 
management. p. 3 


management 


THE Mississippi agency is convinced 
that the quality of local office man- 
agement depends to a large degree on 
two things: the manager should fully 
understand what the 
function or process includes; and he 
should be assured that he is consid 
ered a member of the management 
team These demon 
strated effectively late in 1958 in a 
series of five area in-service training 


management 


points wert 


conferences for management person- 
nel in each local office QO. H. Sim- 
mons and Harvey E. Mason of the 
State agency tell the details of this 
carefully planned training program 
p. 6 


WHEN the Utah Department of 
Employment Security began studying 
ways of conducting training for man- 
agement personnel, the program they 
found which most nearly suited their 
needs was in operation at the Hill 
Air Force Base in Ogden, say Owen 
Astin and Edgar M 
Utah agency The 


Denney of the 


program was 
adapted to agency needs and to date 


four groups of supervisors have com- 
pleted the course; others will be 
trained later. p. 8 


[He “review in depth” has been 
found to provide a basis for more ef- 
fective planning at all levels of super- 
vision in the Oregon agency. R. A 
Dybas emphasizes the desirability of 
calling upon generally recognized prin- 
ciples of management in developing 
the local office ‘“‘plan of action.” 
p. 10 


TRAINING must be continuous to 
accomplish its purpose This is the 
concept behind the program devel- 
oped in the Arkansas agency for all 
local office personnel, says Virginia 
Mae Brannan. The training begins at 
induction and continues throughout 


the employee’s entire service. De- 
tailed training records are kept on 
each employee. p. 12 








[ue Georgia agency uses full-time 
employer relations representatives suc- 
cessfully. The ERR position is filled 
through promotion from within and 
the ERRs are given intensive training 
under the watchful eye of local office 
managers. William Harris and Billy 
Brown of the Georgia agency describe 
this training process and give examples 
of productive working relationships de- 
veloped with well-known manufactur- 
ing firms. p. 14 


Tuts month, the Iowa agency 
begins a 4-week program at the State 
University of Iowa for out-service 
training of local office managers and 
field supervisors. George Moore, ES 
director, gives the background of this 
undertaking. John J. Flagler of the 
University describes how the training 
program was planned with the cooper- 
ation of the Iowa agency¥ Moreover, 
the Bureau is establishing cooperative 
experimental programs in several uni- 
versities which should ultimately pro- 
vide guides for all State agencies 


p. 18 


One of the problems in providing 
efficient employmen service to the 
expanding Chicago metropolitan area 
in the past 60 years has been the 
determination of the kinds of local 
offices needed and their location 
Helen Pietrowicz of the Illinois agency 
tells about some of the actions taken 
to resolve this,and other problems on 
D, 21. 

[He placement function, the pri- 
mary reason for the existence of the 
public employment system, has been 
largely overlooked in the concentra- 
tion of efforts on special activities, 
William Y. Conrad, 
placement specialist of the Ohio State 
Employment Service He 
that ES staff become more “place- 


according to 
suggests 


ment conscious’ and discusses the 
elements that are essential to achieve 
this goal. p. 24. 

SPEAKING at a Michigan IAPES 
meeting, Dr. Daniel H. Kruger of 
Michigan State University character- 
ized employment security personnel, 
the work they perform, the training 
they need, and the direction the pro- 
gram will take in the future. A con- 
densation of that talk is given on p. 26. 
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Scientific Fields Offer Best 
Starting Salaries for College Women 


IN 1957, as in earlier years, women chemists, 
mathematicians and statisticians had the highest be- 
ginning salaries of all women college graduates. In 
spite of this fact, there was no great increase from 
(955 to 1957 in the number of women graduates who 
majored in these fields. 

This fact is one of the pertinent findings of a sample 

survey of women graduates of the class of June 1957 
reported in a new booklet, “First Jobs of College 
Women,” by the Women’s Bureau and the National 
Vocational Guidance Association. 
“From survey results such as this, it is evident that 
parents, teachers, and counselors need to give college 
women as much help as possible in selecting their 
courses of study. It is most important that the abil- 
ities and interests of each student be carefully con- 
‘idered as well as future job opportunities,” stated 
Mrs. Alice K. Leopold, Assistant to the Secretary of 
Labor and Director of the Women’s Bureau. 

“In a Nation founded on family life, most women 
are primarily interested, of course, in marriage and 
lamiiy. But the average woman may also seek em- 
ploynient at some period during her lifetime—typi- 
cally sight after graduation and then later in life when 
‘amily responsibilities decrease. For these reasons, 
mor: and more colleges and universities are realizing 
that ~hey must help prepare women for their inter- 
relai-d roles of homemaker, worker, and citizen.” 





“First Jobs of College Women” indicates that four- 
fifths of the 1957 women graduates surveyed were 
employed 6 months after graduation. Of these grad- 
uates, 76 percent were working full time, 6 percent 
were working part time, 3 percent were seeking work, 
and 9 percent were attending school full time. Nearly 
davseshactiin of the married graduates had jobs. 

The highest starting salaries for women graduated 
in June 1957 were among chemists ($4,847) and 
mathematicians and statisticians ($4,675). The aver- 
age for all occupations was $3,739. 

The percentage of June 1957 women graduates 
whose first jobs were in professional work—83 per- 
cent—was slightly higher than for the 1956 class (81 
percent) and the 1955 class (80 percent) . 

The majority (59 percent) of the employed gradu- 
ates were teachers. The next largest occupational 
group was that of nurses (7 percent), whose repre- 
sentation among the employed graduates had increased 
significantly from the previous 2 years. Almost equal 
in number was the third group—secretaries and 
stenographers (nearly 7 percent of the total)—fol- 
lowed by biological technicians (3 percent) and social 
and welfare workers (2 percent). 

The remaining graduates (22 percent) were per- 
forming a wide variety of jobs, including some which 
are rather unusual for women, such as stock and bond 
portfolio analyst, seismograph computer, pharmacist, 
radio repairman in the Armed Forces, and probation 
officer. 

The bulletin, “First Jobs of College Women,” and 
a leaflet on the same subject, “From College to Work,” 
are available from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at 
35 cents and 5 cents per copy, respectively. 


* * * 


THE Canadian Department of Labour recently 
issued a revised edition of its fact book on the female 
labor force, “Women at Work in Canada.” This 
publication brings together information from a wide 
variety of sources to give an account of the growth 
of the female labor force, the age distribution and 
marital status of working women, the kinds of work 
they do and how much they are paid, as well as other 
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matters which particularly affect women in employ- 
ment. 

A chapter on conditions of work gives data on 
prevailing hours of work, vacations with pay, paid 
statutory holidays, rest periods, pension and insurance 
plans, and special benefits for women workers in four 
main categories—factory workers, office workers, sales 
employees in retail trade, and service workers. 

Another section discusses women’s earnings in gen- 
eral and in comparison with those of male workers. 
Average weekly earnings are given for a variety of 
women’s occupations, grouped as nonprofessional 
white-collar workers, personal service workers, fac- 
tory workers, and professional women 


National Defense Education Program 


A TOTAL of $30.5 million has been made avail- 
able to colleges and universities this fiscal year for 
loans to college students under the new National 
Defense Education Act, Commissioner of Education 
Lawrence G. Derthick announced recently. The 
funds will go to colleges in all 49 States, the District 
of Columbia, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 

Since participating institutions are required to 
provide at least $1 for each $9 provided by the Fed- 
eral Government, the total student loan fund will 
be approximately $34 million for the first year of the 
Defense Education Act. 

The National Defense Education Act requires that 
special consideration be given to students with su- 
perior academic backgrounds who intend to teach in 
elementary or secondary schools or those whose aca- 
demic backgrounds indicate superior capacity or 
preparation in science, mathematics, engineering, or 
a modern foreign language. 

The Act authorizes loans of up to $1,000 a year, 
but most of the loans are expected to be for much 
less than that. The student loan funds are admin- 
istered by the colleges and universities. College stu- 
dents and high school graduates must apply directly 
to the institution for a loan. 

The loan repayment period begins 1 year after the 
student has completed full-time study. The loan 
carries interest of 3 percent on unpaid balances over 
a 10-year period. Student borrowers who teach in 
public elementary and secondary schools will be eligi- 
ble for cancellation of up to 50 percent of the loan 
if they teach full time for 5 years or more. The 
cancellation is at the rate of 10 percent per year 
based upon the amount of the loan outstanding when 


they begin teaching. 
* 


* * 


Graduate fellowships under the National Defense 
Education Act now total 1,000 for the first year of 
the program, as reported recently by Commissioner of 
Education Lawrence G. Derthick. The fellowships 
will be set up in 279 new or expanded graduate pro- 


(Continued on page 17) 
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New applications. . ; te 
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Federal Employees 
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Weeks of unemployment | 
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249, 400 


927, 900 
208, 000 
520, 200 
307, 800 
212, 400 
27, 200 
176, 800 
163, 600 
145, 800 


085, 900 


8, 093, 700 
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759, 900 
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, 708, 100 
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$30. 02 
$213, 721, 600 


$6,561,354,300 
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76, 200 


16, 300 
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$4, 716, 300 
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1 Data exclude Territories. 


2 Includes data under UCFE program. 
3 The first four items relate to the programs based on the Veterans’ Readjustmet 
Assistance Act of 1952. Data for first three items exclude UCV claim filed join! 
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[= success of a statewide system of management 
depends largely on close coordination and com- 
plete cooperation between line and staff supervisors. 

In the Arizona State Employment Service, all chiefs 
p | - 4 and supervisors, whether they have line or functional 
responsibilities; all local office managers; all unit 
_4qheads; and all other individuals participating in the 
, | 4 management process have standard “built-in” sections 
| in their job descriptions outlining the responsibilities 
lor training, evaluation, planning, and maintaining 
| _4§ proper management controls. And as one visitor to 
our State administrative office recently said when dis- 
- | —I%cussing management, “In Arizona, everybody ‘gets 
nto the act.’ ” 

Chief architect of the management program in the 
; | —8# Arizona State Employment Service is our Administra- 
_Jtor-Director, James A. Rork. Although other Em- 
ployment Service functions and activities take much 
_ —gfof his time, he maintains an extremely close interest 
| —Tfin guiding and participating in this important activity 
through consultative management. All sections and 
offices are, therefore, deeply interested in achieving 
the objectives of the Employment Service program. 


Ba, 
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Program Planning and Budget Preparation 


Local office managers and supervisors take the initial 

) _ =§steps in planning services to employers and applicants 

ineach local area, in accordance with general Federal 

and State policies. ‘These preliminary plans for serv- 

_{§ces are prepared for the fiscal year several months 
, | —2i prior to the start of the period. 

In determining the budgetary requirements in the 

local office area, several years’ experience in the di- 

rect vorkloads and indirect functions is reviewed and 

a joi national, State, and local economic assumptions are 

All types of service are thor- 





giver. full consideration. 


State wy re ° 
ough'y reviewed to determine the extent of need. 


Review July 1959 


_ Improved Local Office Operations . . . 


‘| Management Control and Program Evaluation 


By DEE E. REESE, Chief, Management Controls, Economics and Research 
and F. V. PROCTOR, Supervisor, Labor Market Information and Special Local Office Management Studies 


Arizona State Employment Service 


Basic similarities and differences between local offices’ 
service requirements are carefully evaluated. 

Although the major market and ES—608 are contin- 
ually subject to change throughout the year, a par- 
ticularly close study of these two management tools 
is made at this time. Major market revisions are ac- 
complished by examination of the most recent ES—202 
covered employer listing for size-of-firm changes. At 
the same time, newly established firms in the area 
not included in the covered employer listing and firms 
not covered under the employment security program 
are considered for addition to the major market. 


Placement Potential an Important Factor 


The placement potential under the present system 
of budget preparation is the key in determining the 
extent of the employer relations program. On a firm- 
by-firm basis, the placement potential, calculated from 
estimated new hires, is the most important factor in 
determining the type and intensity of employer pro- 
motional activity in order to ration effectively our 
promotional dollars to secure the greatest results. 

To determine the placement potential, penetration 
rates are estimated for the period on a firm-by-firm 
basis and applied to estimated new hires. In calcu- 
lating these rates, the most recent information on 
employment, new hires, placement, and other data are 
obtained from the annual penetration rate study pre- 
pared at the State administrative office, the coopera- 
tive labor turnover statistics data compiled monthly, 
and from field visiting reports for firms where the 
information is not obtainable from other sources. 

After careful consideration of the above data, the 
local offices are prepared to submit plans of action, 
program goals, workload forecasts, and needs for 
equipment and other nonpersonal services to the fiscal 
officer for use in the preparation of a statewide budget 
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Frank V. Proctor (center) conducts a conference on evaluation of 


local office activities. Conferees (left to right) are: Raymond J. 
Kilroy, field supervisor, Northern Area; Thomas E. Daly, field 
supervisor, Central Area; Mr. Proctor; Wilbert Soltau, filed super- 
visor, Southern Area; and John S$. Curtain, chief, ES Programs 
and Methods. 


request. Much of the aforementioned planning is 
done in conjunction with the field supervisors and 
State program heads. The State administrative staff 
also thoroughly reviews the budgetary needs and plans 
of action prior to the compilation of the budget re- 
quest. 

Revised plans of action and adjusted program goals 
and workloads are made, of course, when economic 
conditions change materially, or when it is necessary 
to conform to finally approved budgets. These re- 
visions are always necessary because of the inevitable 
slice in the approved budget as the result of decreased 
appropriations, across-the-board cuts, etc. Similarly, 
revisions are prepared when supplemental funds for 
local office activities are received. All revised work- 
loads are prepared jointly by the State office staff, 
respective field supervisors, and local office managers. 

Staffing of the State administrative office and each 
of the local offices is determined in much the same 
manner as is the number of equivalent positions in our 
approved budget. Separate workloads for each local 
office are prepared showing a distribution of operating 
time, including the industrial, farm, and Indian pro- 
grams by workload function. By use of unit times for 
direct workload functions and time factors for other 
related functions, the workloads are converted to 
equivalent positions. Direct workloads by month are 
also estimated, permitting closer controls to be main- 
tained throughout the year with regard to forecasts 
and achievements. 


Management Controls 


Management control of local office operations is 
one of the four broad phases of management, i.e., 
planning, execution, evaluation, and control. Execu- 
tion and control should be grouped into a single phase 
whenever possible, and, in the local office, the respon- 
sibility rests with the manager. He not only estab- 
lishes the plan of action but maintains a system of 
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management controls to measure achievement, or 
progress, during the fiscal year. He must kee» his 
own sets of workload allocations and accomplishments 
for the local office, and in the larger offices for each 
placement unit. He takes the initiative in evaluating 
and training local office personnel with a minimum of 
supervision from higher levels. 

All local offices are required to maintain the 
ES-608, “The Monthly Placement Control of Major 
Market Employers.” ‘The data on this form aie re- 
viewed and analyzed on a daily basis to help maintain 
effective placement and employer relations programs, 
Practically all other forms in the 600 series are also 
maintained in a continual effort to improve local office 
operations. 

At the State administrative office, the Arizona State 
Employment Service has developed analyses through 
the Management Controls Section that can be used by 
the Administrator-Director, supervisors, and man- 
agers to control overall operations both quantitatively 
and qualitatively. Three studies, discussed below, 
serve as tools in discharging this responsibility. 


Cumulative Study of Workload Achievements 


The first of the three studies is the cumulative 
analysis of local‘office accomplishment compared with 
standards according to approved fiscal year budget. 
The study, which is prepared monthly, is intended 
primarily as a guidance tool of workload achievement 
and as a device for budgetary allocation to local 
offices. 

One of the most important analyses made is the 
comparison of type of placement accomplished in the 
cumulative period to placements allocated statewide 
and to each local office. Accomplishments of new ap- 
plications, counseling, and testing are also compared 
with corresponding budgeted workloads. By these di- 
rect workload comparisons, local offices are able to 
note their progress at any time throughout the year. 
Field supervisors are also in a better position to dis- 
cuss local office direct workload achievement and gen- 
erally evaluate local office progress throughout the 
year. 

Ratios of initial counseling to new applications, of 
total counseling to initial counseling, and of total 
GENERAL APTITUDE TEST BATTERIES to initial counsel- 
ing are also maintained on a cumulative basis. Non- 
agricultural placements of older workers and of the 
handicapped are compared with a year earlier. Agri- 
cultural placement activity, by “individual selection,” 
“pool type,” and “other,” are compared with 1 year 
earlier. The Veterans Preference Index is computed 
statewide and for each local office. 

Another important analysis in the study concerns 
the equivalent positions needed to accomplish the 
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workload in the industrial program. These data are 
developed by using approved unit times for direct 
workload items and adjusting the indirect workload 
time to budgeted ratios. This is compared with allo- 
cated equivalent positions to show a shortage or excess 
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Penetration Rate Study 


e of the best ways to evaluate Employment Serv- 
ccess In serving major market employers, or those 
that yield the greatest potential for placement 
ties, is by expressing the number of placements 


asa percentage of new hires. This percentage is com- 
monly referred to as the “major market penetration 


e Arizona State Employment Service has success- 
used the penetration rate studies of: each local 
published by the Management Controls Section 
nanagement control tool since 1954. A penetra- 
ate is considered to be one of the measures of 
fectiveness of the operation of a local office, and, 


although it is expected that the rates will vary among 


local 
local 
tool. 

mine 


Obvic 
the n 


offices, due to circumstances sometimes beyond 
office control, it is an important management 
More general calculations are used to deter- 
effectiveness in the minor market in order to 


allocate promotional dollars in employer and com- 
munity relations in proportion to placement potential. 


yusly, due to the large numbers of employers in 
iinor market, it is not feasible or economical to 


maintain detailed employment and hiring statistics 
on these smaller firms. 
Other nonagricultural placement activities in Ari- 


zona 


local offices, i.e., those in the minor market, 


account for from 30 to 40 percent of total placements. 
Many local offices have farm placement services as a 
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major portion of their responsibility, and, of course, 
all local offices provide the other services of occupa- 
tional analyses, industrial services, labor market in- 
formation, special services to veterans, selective place- 


and counseling. Such services are not covered 
‘se analyses even though they have a direct bear- 


ing on placements. 


Help in Planning for the Future 


zona penetration rates are computed quarterly 


nd serve as excellent indicators of local labor market 


tions and, as such, are used for future planning 
tions in the expanding Arizona economy. The 
ration analysis in Arizona revals other interest- 


ng data relationships useful in evaluating local office 
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operation, such as a comparison of new hire rates 
with penetration rates by size of employer. The 
major market employer participation rates or the per- 
centage of major market firms placing orders with 
the local office are also included in this report. The 
results may point out the overall need for greater em- 
phasis on employer contacts and improved community 
relations. 

Also included in the report is each local office’s 
major market placement participation rate, or the per- 
centage of major market firms in which placements 
are made during the year and the ratio of placements 
to openings received from major market employers. 
This is a sensitive indicator of the effectiveness of 
local office operation in the placement process. 


Validation of Local Office Reporting 


In 1958, the Management Controls Section of the 
Arizona State Employment Service, with Bureau assist- 
ance, initiated a revitalized program of validation of 
local office reporting activities. The validation pro- 
gram was expected to serve as a means of standard- 
izing reporting procedures within the local offices, as 
well as providing complete and accurate statistics that 
are basic for budgeting staff and equipment, for eco- 
nomic analysis, and for reporting to the public. 

The Management Controls Section works directly 
with field supervisors in planning each local office 
validation survey. During fiscal year 1958, a man- 
agement controls team conducted surveys in all 17 
local offices of the Arizona State Employment Service. 
The plan of action carried out in each of these sur- 
veys included an introductory conference with the 
manager and other personnel responsible for re- 
porting, during which the needs of the validation 
program at the local office, State, and Federal levels 
were explained. It was reemphasized to local offices 
throughout the validation surveys that the reporting 
of activities can meet established reporting criteria 
only if standards set up for operation are properly 
designed. Also, the survey indicated that procedures 
must be set up in the local offices for counting data 
accurately by tying compilation procedures with oper- 
ating procedures and counting as many items as pos- 
sible from basic documents. Activity indicators as 
shown in the cumulative analyses of local office ac- 
complishment were observed for evidence of unusual 
relationships. Reported workload items as shown on 
copies of the latest month’s ES—209 report were ex- 
amined for accuracy. 

During the survey, local office personnel were ques- 
tioned to determine the methods and operating pro- 
cedures of compilation and reporting. An audit of 
reported data was conducted to check statistical ac- 
curacy and to ascertain if reported activity met the 
criteria for reportable items. 

The survey recorded all pertinent information such 
as problem areas discovered and recommendations 
made to correct these by changes in operating or data 
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compilation procedures. Methods of good reporting 
were also noted in the local offices’ validation reports. 


Farm Program 


This article has covered a number of important 
control tools used primarily in management of the 
industrial program. The farm division also uses re- 
ports such as the ES-223, ES-225, and ES-229 for 
comparing farm activities with expectations. The 
Preseason Farm Labor Market Report (ES-—229) 
analyzes the expected demand for and employment 
of seasonal farm labor in agricultural reporting areas 
utilizing foreign nationals for temporary farm work. 
The report, which considers such important factors 
as the trends in production, employment demands, and 
the overall economy of an area’s labor market, can 
be used as a management tool for budgetary pur- 
poses. 

Another important tool is the Annual Agricultural 
and Food Processing Report (ES—225). This covers 
the past year’s accomplishments of the farm labor 
program, and significant changes expected for the 
coming year. The report is used as a basis for de- 
scribing and evaluating the progress of the farm place- 
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OU have heard the old adage that certain types 

of people are “born, not made.” The Mississippi 
Employment Security Commission set out to disprove 
the theory that good local office managers are “born” 
by proving that they can be developed. During the 
last quarter of 1958, a series of five area conferences 
was scheduled to provide training for all management 
personnel in each local office. The approach used in 
these training conferences was different from that 
previously used in any conference by the agency. A 
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ment program and fulfills the need for future 
planning. 

The semimonthly In-Service Labor Report (ES- 
223), which covers current farm employment and 
labor market conditions, is tied in directly with the 
ES-—225. These reports provide management tools for 
comparing accomplishments with budget forecasts, 

As a further management control refinement, the 
farm program in Arizona utilizes two other reports 
(625-A and 608-A) of estimates of local office ac- 
complishment in farm placement activities. ‘These 
two reports form the nucleus of a validation program 
conducted the year round in the farm sections of 
Arizona local offices. 

The validation process in the farm program, con- 
ducted independently of validation in the industria] 
program, accomplishes much the same purpose by pro- 
viding more accurate reporting of activities and by 
maintaining a better balance between forecasts and 
accomplishments, which is essential to realistic budget 
planning. 

We in the Arizona State Employment Service are 
continually striving to improve operations in the in- 
dustrial, farm, and Indian segments of local office 
operations through improvement and use of manage- 
ment controls—the “First-Line Duty of All Super- 
visors.” 


_By O. H. SIMMONS, Chief of Operating Functions 
and HARVEY E. MASON, Area Supervisor 


Mississippi Employment Security Commission 


tremendous amount of time and energy went into th 
development of the material and agenda. 

While the plans were still in the discussion stage 
the main question was: “Just what will be the bes 
method or procedure to follow in getting the training 
across to thé participants?” 
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The Employment Service Division State staff ha 
biweekly meetings which are planned in advance wit 
written agendas. The topics are briefly presented 
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future to th: staff and the group then participates in a full 
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Wiscussion of the subject under consideration. 
This group participation, over the years, has re- 


‘nt andpulted in the exchange of ideas and stimulation of 
vith thefhoug!t to the extent that the performance at the 


tools for 


Casts, 


taff level has shown remarkable improvement. It 
vas decided that the area training conferences should 


ent, thefollow the same pattern, and plans were developed on 
reportsfthe concept of “Management Through Teamwork.” 


Tice ac- 


An agenda was developed covering the broad essen- 


Theseftials to successful management of the employment se- 
rogram curity program. As a corollary to the agenda, a series 


tons of 


f questionnaires was developed or adapted to serve 
ps a basis for group discussion and to provoke think- 


m. con-ping by the individual participants. 


dustrial 

by pro- Each Person Free to Express Opinion 

and by} _ . , 
sts andj Lhe meetings were conducted by the Executive 


budget Director, the Employment Service Director, Area Su- 


pervisors, and the Chief of Programs and Methods. 


vice areflhey were assisted by the Training Supervisor, who 


the in-f 


The 


yas responsible for all the training materials. 


1 office!Employment Service Director acted as general chair- 


nanage- 
Super- 


unctions 
pervisor 


Lmission 


man, presented the topics, and led a discussion— 
with emphasis on group participation. At the begin- 
ning of each conference special emphasis was given 
to the fact that it was to be an informal, shirt-sleeve 
meeting and that each individual was to feel free to 
express his opinion on any subject under discussion 
whether he was in agreement with the materials as 
presented or with the majority opinion of the group. 
The major success of the meetings was the ability of 
the leader to establish complete rapport with the par- 
ticipants to the extent that each person entered freely 
into the discussion. 

Nine broad topics essential to successful manage- 
ment of the employment security program were in- 
troduced and discussed. During the course of the 
meeting, questionnaires were passed out in duplicate 
and the participants were requested to complete them 
and pass them back for tabulation and summarization. 
Group discussion of the result then followed. Gen- 
erally, no identification was made of the person who 
completed a given questionnaire. The major topics 
included were: 

1. The Role of Employment Security in the Com- 
munity.—Developing the scope of the employment 
security program and necessary essentials for assuming 
the most effective position in the community. A ques- 
tionnaire was completed dealing with individual par- 
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ticipation in community life on which each participant 
listed the names of the organizations in his com- 
munity to which he belonged and appraised the rela- 
tionship of these organizations to the work of the 
Employment Security Commission. 

2. Relating the Program to the Community Need.— 
Dealing with the importance of overall program 
knowledge in community participation, importance of 
program knowledge in translating community needs 
in‘o action, and importance of program knowledge in 
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maintaining cooperative operations between local of- 
fice units. A questionnaire, “Knowledge of My Work 
as It Relates to My Community and State,” was com- 
pleted by each participant and was used as a basis 
for the discussion. 

3. The Plan of Action—Emphasizing the ways in 
which supervisory personnel can prepare a Plan of 
Action which is meaningful to the needs of the com- 
munity and, at the same time, consistent with the 
policies of the Commission. A rather complete dis- 
cussion was held on the preparation and use of the 
Plan of Action in day-to-day operations. 

At the conclusion of the first session, the chairman 
pointed out that the discussions thus far had dealt 
with the fundamentals of having a dynamic employ- 
ment security program at the community level. He 
indicated that the remainder of the conference would 
deal with carrying out these programs. 

Questionnaires were passed out entitled “You Ap- 
praise Your Supervisor,” “How Do I Rate as a Super- 
visor?” and “What Kind of a Follower Are You?” 
With these questionnaires, went a plain envelope with 
the request that each participant return the original 
of all three questionnaires sealed in the envelope at 
the beginning of the next session. 

Later sessions dealt with the following topics: Car- 
rying Out the Plan of Action, Maintaining Competent 
Staff, Looking at Management, The Individual Staff 
Members, Qualitative Cures, and Quantitative Cures. 


Each Must Know His Duties 


It was pointed out that the Plan of Action assumes 
group effort and is effective only if the program is 
translated into a timetable of action relating to each 
individual staff member of the local office. Emphasis 
was placed on the necessity for each individual staff 
member to know his assigned duties, his strength and 
weaknesses, and when to take action, in order to 
achieve a successful operation. 

The group answers to each question contained in 
the questionnaire “How Do I Rate as a Supervisor?” 
were given by the chairman and a lively discussion on 
the strengths and weaknesses reflected by the group 
ensued. Similarly, discussions were held on all other 
questionnaires and the down-to-earth sessions had the 
complete ‘participation of all in attendance. During 
the discussions, particular emphasis was given to the 
subjects of communications, leadership, personnel se- 
lection, and personnel development. 

The regular sessions attended by all local office 
management personnel were followed by scheduled 
1-hour conferences with individual local office man- 
agers. These conferences were held in the late after- 
noon and evening and were attended by the manager, 
area supervisor, and Employment Service and Execu- 
tive Directors. At these individual conferences, the 
local office manager was given an opportunity to bring 
up for discussion any problems affecting the organ- 
ization and operation of his office. This consultation 
on major problems proved very effective, as a means 
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of solving problems and bringing about a better 
understanding of operations at all levels of 
administration. 

The staff meeting type of training was especially 
effective in establishing better communication among 
all supervisory levels in attendance since it afforded 
an opportunity for management personnel in the field 
to become better acquainted with top level adminis- 
tration through frank discussion of mutual problems 
regarding the effective operation of the employment 
security program. 

The reaction of all who attended the meetings to 
this type of training was uniformly favorable. « ‘They 
were confident that they knew more about their re- 


sponsibilities as employees of the Employment Secu. 
rity Commission and were better equipped to per: orm 
a more effective job as a direct result of the 
conferences. 

These meetings demonstrated to us that after an 
individual is fully conscious of his responsibilities and 
is assured that he is considered a member of the man- 
agement team, he will assume these responsibilities 
and conscientiously work at the job. We do not con- 
sider this the end of supervisory training, but we are 
confident that this is a step in the right direction. It 
has proved to our complete satisfaction that manage. 
ment personnel do not have to be “born” but can be 
“made.” 


Supervisor Training—A Progress Report 


By OWEN ASTIN, Training Officer 
and EDGAR M. DENNY, Personnel Officer 


Utah Department of Employment Security 


N RECENT years, the Utah employment security 
agency has emphasized the importance of effective 
supervision and personnel management. This em- 
phasis has been instrumental in stimulating our search 
for supervisor training materials, the result of which 
has been the adoption of a new supervisor training 
program for our agency. 

It all started in 1956 when we began giving special 
consideration to some things we might do in the field 
of training for personnel management to provide bet- 
ter quality service. Our administrator appointed a 
Personnel Study Committee to prepare an outline 
setting forth the scope and elements of a personnel and 
training program. In our search for material and 
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ideas, we studied the programs of several large indus- 
trial and government employers in the area. One of 
these organizations, whose management development 
program we studied, was the Hill Air Force Base at 
Ogden, Utah. Here we became acquainted with their 
supervisor and management training program course 
“Management Course for Air Force Supervisors— 
MGT-1.” This is a 50-hour course designed to be 
presented in 25 2-hour sessions. 

We liked this course as it included many principles 
and practices applicable to our agency. Furthermore, 
it is designed to utilize fully the conference method 
of presentation which places maximum emphasis on 
the participation and initiative of each supervisor. 





Edgar Denny (center), Personnel Officer of the Utah Department of Employment Security, instructs a group of supervisors from the 
agency Administrative Office and three large local offices. 
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The administrator’s Personnel Study Committee 
recommended that our agency arrange to use this Air 
Force course for a supervisor training program. The 
recommendation was accepted, and we obtained per- 
mission from the officials at the air base to use this 
course, which can be purchased from the Government 
Printing Office. 

We purchased two sets of the course material (this 
includes presentation outlines, supervisor’s study man- 
uals, supervisor training guides, and a set of flip 
charts). After we had thoroughly acquainted our- 
selves with the material, we obtained permission to sit 
in and actually participate with a group of super- 
visors when the course was presented at Hill Field. 
This was done at the suggestion of the Chief of Ci- 
vilian Training at the Air Force Base. After attending 
the complete 25 2-hour sessions, we returned to some 
of the classes a second time to acquaint ourselves bet- 
ter with the methods and techniques of presentation. 
We also discussed the lesson content, classroom meth- 
ods, etc. with the instructors before and after each 
session. We then felt much more confident of our 
ability to present the course to our own supervisors. 
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We adapted the course for use in our agency by re- 
vising much of the material which, of course, uses Air 
Force terminology and case situations. In each such 
instance, we substituted our own terminology and 
case situations applicable to the Utah agency. We 
also decided to present the course in about 12 to 14 
3-hour sessions instead of having 25 2-hour sessions. 
This change was necessary to include some of our 
supervisors from local offices in areas adjacent to the 
administrative office where this training is given. 

We realized at the outset that we would have to 
get genuine endorsement from all officials in higher 
levels of agency management. We felt that manage- 
ment support was essential since lower level super- 
visors might be unable to apply what they had learned 
unless there was complete acceptance and support of 
higher levels of supervision. 

Accordingly, the first group to receive this training 
included our administrator, our two division directors, 
area supervisors, all section supervisors, and one local 
office manager—about 14 trainees in all. We treated 


manage your resources to get results 
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this group exactly as we planned to treat subsequent 
lower-level supervisor groups. We had them complete 
written and oral class assignments, participate in role 
playing, skits, and demonstrations, and encouraged 
them to debate freely on principles of supervisory 
practices. 

At intervals, we asked the trainees to discuss and 
appraise the course content. Their suggestions im- 
proved the employment security orientation of the 
material and their participation gave them further 
appreciation of the course. ‘The enthusiasm generated 
by some management officials still prevails, and it has 
been a motivation for lower-level supervisors to want 
to take the course. 
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Trainees Asked to Appraise Course 


Four groups, of approximately 15 supervisors each, 
have completed the course. A fifth group is being 
planned. Groups are scheduled as often as the train- 
ing budget permits. A number of supervisors have 
requested that they be enrolled as soon as they can 
be included in a group. 

The followup on our supervisory training has been 
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fairly informal, mostly by day-to-day working contact 
between the trainers and the supervisors. There have 
been frequent opportunities, in the face of practical 
problems, to assist supervisors in applying the princi- 
ples they have studied. In supervisor meetings, it is 
not uncommon for someone to mention the course or 
point out its specific application to a problem at hand. 

As an additional followup, we are preparing a 
handbook for employment security supervisors in 
Utah. This will not be a detailed procedure guide, 


but it will give supervisors statements of management 
policy on supervision and personnel subjects, along 
with some commonsense principles for them to apply 
on most supervisory subjects. The principles reflecied 
in our handbook are closely related to those in the 
training course. 

We plan to continue this course with additional 
lower levels of supervision and also with individuals 
whom we are training for future supervisory 
assignments. 


A New Look at the Management Program 


By R. A. (BOB) DYBAS 


Supervisor, Occupational Analysis and Industrial Services 


Oregon State Employment Service 


UTHORITIES in the field of personnel and man- 
agement generally agree that there is a direct 
correlation between the effectiveness of the organiza- 
tion and the management of an enterprise and the 
degree to which the enterprise successfully achieves its 
objectives. Most texts on management also stress 
the need for effective and flexible planning based on 
a continuous review of output, quality, supervision, 
and the numerous other factors which individually or 
collectively contribute to the success or failure of a 
business. 

Since the management program was introduced in 
Oregon in 1948, program supervisors and technicians 
have prepared reams of material advising managers 
of ways and means to improve on the operating effi- 
ciency and workload accomplishments of their offices. 
Program letters and bulletins received from the Bu- 
reau have also been distributed with appropriate com- 
ments and suggested actions. 

Studies of operating ratios, program balance, 
workload accomplishments, and other factors estab- 
lished that the methods used to disseminate informa- 
tion to the local offices were not achieving the desired 
results. The obvious need for more positive assist- 
ance in the areas of management planning and con- 
trol pointed out the need to take a new look at the 
management program. 

Since mid-1957, the Oregon agency has taken posi- 
tive action to assist managers to develop and execute 
more effective and realistic plans of operation. When 
possible, staff technicians have participated in local 
office planning and evaluation activities in order to 
show how to do the job, rather than writing lengthy 
bulletins or letters of instruction which are subject 
to misinterpretation. 

One of the most important actions taken has been 
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the implementation of an expanded program of local 
office evaluations. Comprehensive and objective re- 
views are conducted which result in realistic and prac- 
tical suggestions concerning remedial actions to be 
taken at the local office or State level to correct defi- 
ciencies noted, strengthen areas of weakness, achieve 
program balance, and generally improve the overall 
operating efficiency of the office. 

In 1957, the Bureau published two outlines for re- 
gional evaluations of the Employment Service and 
Unemployment Insurance operations of State offices. 
Using these as guides and with the assistance of staff 
from the regional office, Oregon’s program of local 
office evaluations was strengthened and improved. 
Arrangements were made for national and regional 
officials to confer with agency personnel and to re- 
view the materials in the outlines for adaptation to 
evaluations of offices with staffs ranging from 4 to 20 
employees. Aside from minor revisions, there was 
unanimity of opinion that reviews in depth as pro- 
posed in the outlines were not only applicable, but 
would also constitute a valuable source of information 
for more effective planning at all levels of super- 
vision. 

Pilot studies were conducted, using the Employ- 
ment Service and Unemployment Insurance Evalua- 
tion Outlines provided by the Bureau. Reviews and 
critiques were attended by C. E. Collins of the re- 
gional office; Mrs. C. E. Galey, Chairman of the 
Oregon Commission; J. A. Norton, Administrator; 
and department heads, line supervisors, and staff tech- 
nicians. 

It was decided that the Research and Statistics 
unit would evaluate the adequacy of local office oper- 
ating records prior to each review and that rough 
drafts of their findings would be furnished to the 
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team before evaluations. A basic review team 


evie\ 

onsis'ing of the area supervisor, State Veterans Em- 
ploym nt Representative, and technicians from the 
taffls of the Employment Service, Unemployment In- 


yrance, and Research and Statistics units was formed. 


One Consolidated Report 


Eacli participating member prepares a narrative re- 
rt covering the organization, management, quali- 
ative and quantitative achievements, planning, 
ordination, and supervision of the programs or func- 
ions that he reviews. He also prepares a summary 
{ his findings and recommendations. All reports are 
onsolidated into one final report covering local office 
erations from “A to Z.” We believe that this is 
he first time that comprehensive reviews of this na- 
~ with all of the findings consolidated into one 
eport, have been prepared at the State level. 

After each review, the manager and his supervisory 
aff meet with the review team, department heads, 
ind administrative officials to discuss the findings at 
h formal presentation. Each of the recommendations 
s discussed in detail. The final decision to adopt the 
ecommendations or to implement the suggestions is 
made at that time. Where the recommendations 
oncern actions to be taken at the State level, the ap- 
wopriate department head or his representative at- 
ends the meeting. Asa result of the formal presenta- 
ions, definite commitments are made at all levels as 

yactions that will be taken. 

The suggestions and recommendations adopted are 
incorporated into an amended Plan of Action for the 
fice reviewed, and plans are made to conduct a 
followup review 6 months after. 

In addition to the program of local office evalua- 
tions, the programs and methods staff prepared a 
“Topic Outline” of items to consider when preparing 
1 Plan of Action. As an example, the following items 
vere suggested for consideration in planning for 
“Organization.” 

1. Specific primary and secondary duties for each 
position, 

2. Definite assignments of functional responsibility. 

3. Proposed allocations of staff time to major 
activities. 

4. Proposed timing of primary duty changes by 





Mosition. 


5. Controls to be used to determine proper distribu- 
tion of staff time. 

6. Procedures to effect coordination of allied or re- 
lated activities. 

All programs and functions for which planning is 
required were treated in a similar manner. 

In the area of planning for staff utilization, 
Monthly Staffing Estimates and worksheets were in- 
roduced. Factors were computed which convert di- 
rect workload accomplishments into man months. By 
‘stiiating the volume of direct workload items to be 
accomplished during the coming month and convert- 
ing the estimates into man months, the manager can 
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NOVEMBER 1958 
A JOINT SURVEY CONDUCTED BY 


SMPLOWMERT SERVICE Programs and Methods Division of the 


Gregan State Empioyment Service. 
SERVICE to VETERANS 85. Veterans Employment 
Service Sipresentative. 


SREMPLOYMENT COMPERSA TION Benelits Section of the State 





Research and Statistics Qivivion of the 
Unemployment Compensation Commission. 


STATISTICAL REPORTING 


Cover of the comprehensive O & M survey for the Bend local 
office—typical of those conducted in 8 local offices in Oregon 
since 1957. 
Supervisors in cooperation with the supervisor of Programs and 
Methods. 


Offices to be reviewed are selected by the Area 


determine individual program needs in terms of per- 
sonnel. Provision is made for a break out of the 
time earned for management, clerical, employer con- 
tact, and other indirect items so that this time also 
may be apportioned effectively. 

Monthly estimates are required. Since the work- 
sheet provides space for posting the previous month’s 
estimates and accomplishments as well as the com- 
ing month’s estimates, the manager is provided with 
a continuous picture of the time earned compared 
with time expended. Areas in which overexpendi- 
tures occur are readily pinpointed, allowing for im- 
mediate and effective remedial action. 

In addition to the aforementioned aids for plan- 
ning and control, the Employer Services Division of 
the Programs and Methods Unit recently introduced 
an approach to planning, scheduling, and controlling 
minor market promotional contacts which should re- 
sult in increased placement accomplishments. This 
concept concerns the extension of the type of planning 
used to preschedule contacts with major market em- 
ployers to a selected group of minor market firms. 

Staff technicians assisted local office employer re- 
lations representatives in identifying the minor market 
employing units located within the areas actively 
served, by employment levels within the industrial 
groupings. Cutoff points were established to include 
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the maximum number of firms in the minor market 
which could be effectively handled on a planned basis. 

Tentative schedules of personal and telephone con- 
tacts were established, with consideration given to 
such factors as direction and trend of employment, 
seasonality, and turnover. Quarterly unemployment 
insurance contribution reports, closed orders, and 
ES—209 and ES-212 reports were also used. As an 
aid to management, a method was suggested for re- 
cording the proposed contacts on a calendar. This 
enables management to determine the minimum num- 
ber of personal and telephone contacts scheduled for 
any given period and to determine the status of the 
operation at any given time by comparing contacts 
reported with those scheduled. 

Provision was also made to obtain more detailed 
information in such areas as hiring policies and entry 
jobs, similar to the data obtained for major market 
firms (ES—330). In addition to the “selected em- 
ployers,” the minor market firms not included are 
identified and scheduled for contact on the basis of 
seasonal, occupational, and industrial hiring patterns. 

The benefits of this approach are numerous. Im- 
proved operating ratios between employer visits and 
promotional phone contacts are achieved. A better 
balance of placements results, and less expensive and 
more productive utilization of employer contact time 


is obtained. 
e * * 


The steps which have been taken to provide as- 
sistance in the area of local office management dem- 









onstrate the interest with which the recently re 
manual section on that subject was received j 
Oregon. Line and staff personnel recognize the sig 
nificance of these materials and agree that they neri 
personal presentation to the local offices. 

Staff technicians have made a page-by-page com 
parison of the revised and existing manual sections ta 
pinpoint the changes and to ascertain the areas most 
in need of emphasis. While the preponderance of thd 
materials in the revised section are included in the 
present manual, the changes made in the sequence 
of presentation undoubtedly will make this sectio 
more usable, not only for the managers but for th 
intermediate supervisors as well. 

The introduction of the new manual section will 
provide an opportunity to reemphasize the basic 
fundamentals of management as well as to correct 
misunderstandings and misinterpretations which have 
occurred and to achieve uniformity of organization and 
thinking. The acceptance and use of these materials 
is not a panacea in itself. The activities described in 
this article will be continued and integrated into the 
overall management program to help us achieve even 
better placement accomplishments, better program 
balance, and more equitable operating ratios. 

The actions taken, the aids developed, and the as- 
sistance provided to the office managers reflect the 
deep-seated conviction of the administrative officials of 
the Oregon agency that a strong and effective man- 
agement program is a key to successful local office 
operations. 


ised 
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Continuous Training Program in Local Offices 


By VIRGINIA MAE BRANNAN 


Chief of Procedures and Training 


Arkansas Employment Security Division 


— operations can be achieved and maintained 
only when all individuals know how to perform 
their assigned tasks well and selected individuals are 
preparing continuously to move horizontally or ver- 
tically to other assignments. To accomplish its pur- 
pose, training must be continuous. It should begin 
with induction and continue throughout tenure. 
Types of training must include basic, refresher, and 
promotional. 

When the Arkansas agency was confronted with the 
introduction of new programs and techniques along 
with increased emphasis on improving existing pro- 
grams, expanding personnel, and transfer of staff, it 
became apparent that management needed greater 
assistance in discharging its training responsibility. 
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How we developed a training plan to meet this chal- 
lenge is described in the following paragraphs. In 
brief, it was designed to accomplish three major 
purposes: 

1. To achieve a greater measure of uniformity of 
content and sequence for minimum basic training in 
the local offices throughout the State, 

2. To prepare selected individuals systematically 
and thoroughly for reassignment and/or promotion, 
and 

3. To insure competency of at least two persons 
in every job. 

After the overall concept of our plan was discussed 
with the Directors of Operations and Field Services 
and with the Personnel Officer, the Directors and the 
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Chief of Procedures and Training presented it to the 
Administrator, who gave it his active and enthusiastic 
support. The Procedures and Training Section began 
research on and organization of material, which re- 
sulted in training outlines in draft form. Throughout 
this process, the services of field supervisors and pro- 
gram technicians were made available to this Section. 

The draft outlines then were given to administra- 
tive and staff personnel for critical evaluation. 

Managers of several local offices were brought into 
the Central Office to review the outlines, discuss the 
mechanics of the plan, and offer suggestions. With 
their collaboration, specific training guides were de- 
veloped for each program technician to use in training 
local office personnel. ‘These guides were designed 
for use in basic training, but are appropriate for re- 
fresher training. 

The introduction of the training plan was accom- 
plished in area managers’ meetings with the director 
or assistant director of Field Services present. Each 
program technician attended at least one meeting. 

Our application of the term developmental train- 
ing may be broader than that usually associated with 
the term. We believe development for service has 
its beginning on induction and that this process should 
continue throughout service. The content of our 
basic training outlines, therefore, covers the following 
areas: Orientation; objectives, background, and pro- 
grams or techniques; public relations; manuals and 
their use; time and cost; and assigned functional pro- 
cedures—reading, formal training, and on-the-job 
training under close supervision. 

Training outlines in our specialized fields emphasize 
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program procedures and techniques and planning and 
evaluating the activity. Items covered, as indicated 
by column headings in each of the outlines, are: 
State and national office manuals; State and national 
office training units; other references, such as guide 
cards and visual aids; responsibility of the central 
office and the local office manager for training; and 
time required for formal training and for perform- 
ance under close supervision. 

Managers and supervisors use the outlines to insure 
that all subject matter materials are covered in proper 
sequence and that the trainee has an opportunity to 
apply his acquired knowledge of a particular task be- 
fore moving on to another phase of the operation. 

Sixteen training outlines are presently in use. Ac- 
tivities covered include management and supervision, 
basic employment service, basic unemployment insur- 
ance, temporary claims taking, labor market analysis, 
reception, reporting, clerical activities, and each of 
the Employment Service special programs. Each out- 
line includes the minimum training required to pro- 
duce acceptable performance. 

The assignment of each outline is made from the 
Central Office. The Personnel Officer notifies the 
Procedures and Training Section of each appointment 
and the function to which the inductee is to be as- 
signed. With this information the first outline is au- 
tomatically assigned. Thereafter, other outlines are 
assigned on request of a manager or field supervisor. 
Since the introduction of our plan just over a year 
ago, the Procedures and Training Technician has 
visited each local office at least once to consult with 
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Aerial photograph of the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills in Atlanta, 
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~ TUDIES on the subject invariably show that the 
’ effectiveness of a local office in serving its pur- 
pose in the community will vary in almost direct pro- 
portion to the extent that the office concentrates on 
a WELL-PLANNED employer relations program. 
With this in mind, Georgia’s administrators have 
placed strong emphasis on such activity. 

Some years ago, a pilot program was initiated in the 
Atlanta local office whereby a separate section, under 
a unit supervisor, was created and designated as the 
Employer Relations Section. This program proved 
highly successful, and was subsequently extended to 
the Macon, Columbus, Savannah, Augusta, and Rome 
offices by the assignment of an employer relations 
representative (ERR) position in each of these 
offices. 

In each instance, the local office manager was given 
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By W. E. HARRIS, State Supervisor o/ 
and BILLY BROWN, | 


Georgia Empl 


the responsibility of directly planning, organizing, and 
supervising the activities of the full-time employe! 


relations representative assigned to his office. Follow- 
ing the successful installation of the program in the 
larger offices, it was decided that managers in the 


smaller offices should be given similar training with af 
view toward improving this function within their owf 
areas. After receiving this training, the managenf 


were instructed to select workers from their own stafl 
who had shown special competence in this field to 
receive similar training. Thus, a program 
started with a small beginning in the largest office in 
the State was gradually made effective down to the 
smallest offices in the State. : 

It was recognized that the program could be suc 
cessfully carried out only through the selection of the 
most capable personnel to be found in the local off 
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fices. The Georgia Agency, long ago, established a 
policy that all positions above the level of employment 
interviewer would be filled through promotion of 
qualified personnel from within the Agency. This 
policy worked to the advantage of the expanding em- 
ployer relations program since those responsible for 
selecting new workers were made to realize that they 
were hiring the future ERRs, managers, and other 
key personnel. In considering each applicant, his po- 
tential for advancement was given equal consideration 
with his ability to perform the immediate job for 
hich he was being interviewed. 

Every new employment interviewer hired by the 
Agency is given a formal 2-week induction training 
course in addition to the on-the-job training he re- 
ceives in the local office. Included in this training is 

introduction to the employer relations program. 
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This gives State office training staff an opportunity 
to:observe the trainees. Those showing the greatest 
interest in employer relations are earmarked for future 
observation. As workers progress on their jobs, the 
field supervisors and managers constantly observe 
those who indicate potential for employer relations 
work. The characteristics they are concerned about 
are: Effectiveness in meeting and dealing with others, 
effectiveness in presenting facts or ideas, initiative, 
judgement, personality, planning and organizing work, 
resourcefulness, self-confidence, self-control, and skill 
in application of techniques. ‘They make recommen- 
dations regarding the selection of ERRs, as openings 
occur in the program throughout the State. Those 
selected are then given concentrated training to de- 
velop professional competence. Because of the limited 
openings for ERRs, it usually is necessary to transfer 
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the person selected to a different office from the one 
in which he received his initial training. 

The first assignment of the ERR is usually in the 
Placement Section of the new local office, where he 
works several weeks to gain a better working knowl- 
edge of the local labor market, labor demand and 
supply, and local office working relationships with 
area employers. During this time, he gains an insight 
into the internal operations of the local office and 
develops a relationship with the placement interview- 
ers that will be valuable to him when he begins his 
contact work. 

After orientation in the local office, the ERR is 
ready to go into the initial phases of training for actual 
contact work and is assigned a group of employers. 
All available local office records on these employers 
are turned over to him. It is his duty to become 
familiar with these records and to develop as much 
additional information as he can through inquiries 
and work with other local office personnel and from 
job descriptions, and other local office and industry 
source materials. 

After the new ERR has satisfactorily completed this 
phase of his training, he is scheduled to visit a limited 
number of the employers in his area. The manager 
or supervisor then reviews with him the preparations 
he has made for the visit and suggests the manner of 
approach, presentation of his plan, and appropriate 
closing remarks. 

In an effort to assist the ERR in developing his own 
contact techniques and in displaying his natural abili- 
ties in presenting his thoughts, he is allowed to make 
these contacts alone. Firms selected for these initial 
visits are ones which would not normally present 
unusual problems or place him in the position of de- 
ciding on or explaining procedures with which he is 
not thoroughly familiar. When the ERR returns to 
the office following his initial contact effort, he dis- 
cusses the visit in detail with the manager or super- 
visor to review how he was received by the employer, 
whether he followed the plan for the visit, and if he 
encountered problems on which he needed additional 
assistance. 

After successfully planning and making several 
visits and after demonstrating adequate self-confidence 
and proficiency, he is scheduled to make more com- 
plex employer contacts. In some complex cases, when 
the new ERR visits an employer, the former is ac- 
companied by the local office manager, supervisor, or 


<___—___ 


TOP: The new Atlanta plant of the Owens-Illinois Glass Co., which 
the Georgia agency completely staffed. 


CENTER: The Georgia State Employment Service is developing apti- 
tude tests for a number of jobs at the Swift Manufacturing Co., 
in Columbus. Cotton fabrics are produced at this plant. 


BOTTOM: Artist's drawing of the Tom Huston Peanut Company in 


Columbus, Ga., which hires Employment Service-referred appli- 
cants for most occupations in the plant. 
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an experienced ERR. If he has been thoroughly fa- 
miliarized with the complexities, he may make the 
contact alone. 

As part of the training program, the manager or 
pervisor continues to assist the ERR in planning 
amending plans of service and reviews the results 
most employer visits. It is emphasized that any 
iff member in the office is available to accompany 
e ERR on any visit where he needs assistance or 
where additional prestige might be gained thereby. 
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Training Program Proves Its Worth 


Evidence of successful employer relations work can 
be found in almost every local office in Georgia. Over 
the years, special attention has been given to the tex- 
tile industry because this industry represents such a 
large segment of total manufacturing in the State. 
Up until approximately 18 months ago, however, rep- 
resentatives of local offices were unable to convince 
employers that the Employment Service could do the 
job of recruiting, screening, and referring applicants 
for this industry. During the past year, two of the 
ERRs selected and trained through the program out- 
lined above, made startling progress in two of the 
largest textile plants in the State. 

The ERR in the Atlanta Industrial Office, utilizing 
the tools and techniques he learned in his training 
program, convinced management of Fulton Bag and 
Cotton Mills that the Employment Service could 
render a real and valuable service. As a result of his 
efforts, arrangements have been made for test develop- 
ment for several occupations in this plant, and the 
Atlanta Industrial Office is continually increasing its 
service to this employer. 

A similar program was developed at Swift Manu- 
facturing Company in Columbus. The ERR in the 
Columbus office, without knowledge of the work being 
done with textile firms in Atlanta, convinced the man- 
agement of this firm, one of the largest in the Colum- 
bus area, that the Employment Service could perform 
a valuable service if it participated in the firm’s em- 
ployment process. Arrangements subsequently were 
made for the Columbus office to recruit, select, and 
refer applicants on most of the job openings in this 
firm. Arrangements are being worked out at the pres- 
ent time whereby the Employment Service will develop 
aptitude tests for a number of jobs in the plant. 

An ERR, newly trained and with a fresh approach, 
convinced management of the Tom Houston Peanut 
Company in Columbus that they were not utilizing 
the services of the State Employment Service to the 
fullest. Although this employer had been contacted 
many times over the years, he had not been convinced 
oi what the Employment Service could do for him. 
Arrangements have been completed during the past 
few months for the Employment Service to recruit, 
sclect, and refer applicants for most occupations in 
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this plant. The ERR merely had to put into use 
the things that he learned in the intensive training 
program—which had taken him from his job as an 
interviewer in one of the smallest offices in the State 
to that of ERR in the Columbus local office. 

About 3 years ago, the Owens-Illinois Glass Co., 
which at that time maintained large warehousing fa- 
cilities in Atlanta, announced plans for constructing 
a large manufacturing plant there. ‘Through the ef- 
forts of the ERR assigned to this employer, the Em- 
ployment Service recruited, screened, used tests when 
applicable, selected, and referred applicants for com- 
plete staffing of this plant, which is now in full pro- 
duction. This ERR, as manager of a local office, is 
continuing the program by training his own staff. His 
experience emphasizes the importance of proper se- 
lection and training. 

The Sunshine Biscuit Co. was contacted by a rela- 
tively new ERR soon after publicity had been released 
to the effect that a new plant was to be erected in 
Georgia. ‘The enthusiasm and the job knowledge of 
this representative convinced the employer that his 
Personnel Department could be far less elaborate than 
originally intended. ‘This firm now depends on the 
Employment Service for everything related to the 
employment process. 

We in Georgia are fully convinced that sound se- 
lection and intensive training of ERRs are playing 
important roles in the success of our program. 


At Press TIME 
(Continued from page 2) 


grams in institutions of higher education under an 
appropriation of $5.3 million. 

The graduate fellowships are designed to increase 
the supply of college teachers and scholars and to 
expand graduate education in all fields. 

First-year graduate students studying for a doctor’s 
degree and interested in obtaining fellowships should 
apply to graduate schools of their choice which have 
approved programs. 

The fellowships will run for 3 years. ‘The National 
Defense Education Act provides that in addition to 
the 1,000 fellowships authorized for the 1959-60 
school year, an additional 1,500 fellowships may be 
granted for each of the following 2 academic years. 

The fellowships carry stipends of $2,000 for the 
first year of study, $2,200 for the second year, and 
$2,400 for the third year. Each Fellow receives $400 
a year for each dependent. 

The 279 programs approved vary widely in subject 
field. ‘Twenty percent of the fellowships are in the 
humanities, 23 percent in social sciences, 5 percent in 
education, 6 percent in engineering, 28 percent in 
physical science and mathematics, and 18 percent in 
biological sciences. 
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Developing Employment Security Managers 


By JOHN J. FLAGLER 
Program Director, Bureau of Labor and Management 


State University of Iowa 


DMINISTRATORS of government agencies are showing an increasing interest in the development of the 
managerial talents of the people in their organizations. They are doing so for a number of reasons, includ- 

ing the desire (1) to improve the on-the-job performance of present managers, (2) to encourage managers to 
accept greater responsibility, (3) to help the manager see the total agency picture rather than the more limited 
picture of his office or department, and (4) to develop understudies who will be ready to move up when needed. 


Until 1957, as a part of our in-service training, managers’ and supervisors’ meetings were held regularly 
to discuss methods, procedures, and related matters. For this, parts of the O and M Section of the Emptoy- 
MENT SEcuRITY MANUAL were used. In addition, supplementary material was developed and obtained from 
industry, government, and State employment security agencies. Generally, only those items which were collected 
from State agencies contained some of the background information that was thought to be important. Much of 
the material which came in was “canned” subject matter, written for specific organizations, or did not fit our 





needs. 


The EMpLoyMENT Security MANuaAL section referred to, in our opinion, is a fine, well-written document, 
useful for both self-study and formal training purposes. It appears, howevet, that it would be understood more 


easily if those who used it had a background knowledge of the arts and philosophy of management. 


For 


example, if individuals had received training on the concepts of office management, interpretation of written 
reports and communications, general aspects of economics, and the broad considerations of human and com- 
munity relations, the O and M Section would become more meaningful and even better understood. 


The Bureau of Employment Security has indicated its recognition of the importance of training local office 
managers by encouraging the lowa Employment Security Commission to undertake a program in the 
development of local office managers and field supervisors through the expanded use of university 


resources. 
and designed. 


The following article is a description of the manner in which this training program was planned 
In brief, the program calls for 4 weeks of training at the State University of Iowa under the 


auspices of the Bureau of Labor and Management, a unit of the College of Business Administration. 


—GeorcE W. Moors, Chief of Employment Service, lowa Employment Security Commission. 


HE broad objectives of any management develop- 

ment program are to improve the performance of 
managers in their present positions and to develop 
persons with potential for promotion. These objec- 
tives are normally sought through the attainment of 
specific goals, such as: 

1. Increased understanding of principles underly- 
ing the managerial function. 

2. Improvement of skills of perception and analysis 
in handling personnel and administrative problems. 

3. Provision of knowledge of sources of information 
dealing with problems in the field of administration 
and human behavior. 

4. Development of understanding and appreciation 
of personnel and organizational concepts involved in 
effective utilization of group effort. 

These objectives can be achieved by utilizing two 
complementary approaches—(1) providing back- 
ground information on methods, procedures, concepts, 
and facts relevant to the professional practice of man- 
agement, and (2) developing skills by providing an 
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opportunity in the classroom and on the job for inter- 
grating knowledge into the work environment. 


Designing the Program 


Designing the Iowa program involved three steps: 
assessing development needs, formulating the curric- 
ulum, and organizing a social-cultural program. Each 
of the three steps is discussed in some detail in the 
succeeding paragraphs. 

The Assessment of Development Needs.—To assess 
the development needs of employment security per- 
sonnel, a series of interviews was held with adminis- 
trators of the Iowa agency, local office managers, and 
a selected group of employment interviewers. 

In addition to the field interviews, an analysis was 
made of relevant personnel records including per- 
formance appraisals of the managers. The analysis 
of records was on a completely anonymous basis. A 
system was developed in cooperation with the Iowa 
Merit System Council whereby the names of the dif- 
ferent managers in the sample were masked before 
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these records were made available to the research 
Fteam. The only consistent identification available to 
the researchers was a code number assigned to each 
pe! nel record. 

‘The interviews were conducted by the writer as- 
Vsisted by Edgar M. Swartz of the Bureau of Labor 
and Management. Some 50 interviews—ranging in 
length from 14% to 8 hours—were conducted through- 
Jout the State. A pattern interview form was used to 
jencourage as much consistency as possible for pur- 
}poses of reporting. The actual method, however, was 
to interview “in depth,” encouraging as much flexi- 
Hbility as possible in responses, and to allow as much 
time as necessary when the meeting proved partic- 
ularly profitable with a given manager. 


Data Are Analyzed 


At the conclusion of the 8 months of field work, 
during which the staff of the Bureau of Labor and 
Management traveled more than 4,700 miles, the re- 
sponses to the interviews were classified and tabulated. 
Next, these responses were analyzed to identify broad 
areas of common problems. Where possible, these 
broad areas of common problems were translated into 
appropriate subject matter area coverage. This rep- 
resented a diagnostic approach consisting of identify- 
ing problems and prescribing an appropriate educa- 
tional “remedy” wherever one may be available. 

Based on the data obtained from the personal in- 
terviews, employment records, and a ap- 
praisals, an analysis was made of (1) the types of 
problems faced most frequently in the local offices, 
(2) the types of training which the managers felt 
would be most useful to them, (3) the managers’ con- 
cepts and attitudes toward their jobs, (4) strengths 
and weaknesses of their actual job performance, and 
(5) the motivation for further professional develop- 
ment among local office managers. 

(he importance of dealing with felt needs has been 
demonstrated through findings which indicate that 
individuals learn best when they recognize the per- 
tinence of the newly presented information. In addi- 
tion, a person with a strongly felt need may be im- 
peded in the acquisition of new information or skills 
until this need is at least minimally satisfied. 

he process of identifying problems with which the 
manager deals with greatest frequency is revealing. 
For example, the manner in which the manager 
identifies his problems is often related to the concept 
that he holds of his role as a manager. Very often 
the manager sees his major problems as being pri- 
marily operative ; that is, he feels it is a problem not to 
be as competent in a particular area of practice as is 
onc of his staff. In the Iowa agency, for example, 
a number of office managers considered their limited 
knowledge of counseling techniques to be a major 
problem. 

it is important for local office managers to realize 
thot good management practice requires the admin- 
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istrator to coordinate the activities of a number of 
specialists on his staff, but does not require him to be 
as competent in all areas of specialization as is each 
of the particular staff members whom he supervises. 
However, because the managers felt a strong need 
for improved knowledge of counseling techniques, the 
curriculum will include several sessions devoted to this 
subject (a description of the objectives and proce- 
dures involved in counseling), though the major em- 
phasis of the program will be on explaining the 
appropriate concepts of the role of the manager in the 
administrative process. 

Development of the Curriculum.—Through the 
lengthy interviews with a number of managers, the 
programers became more intimately aware of the 
precise operating procedures involved in the work of 
the agency and were able to design a problem-centered 
curriculum that deals with the “specific systems, pro- 
cedures, techniques, and concepts that are of value in 
the work of the employment security system. The 
findings of the field work were translated into a cur- 
riculum providing for a 4-week educational program 
to be conducted by faculty members of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa on the Iowa City campus. The pro- 
gram has been organized into four class meetings a 
day, Menday through Friday, for a total of 80 formal 
class hours. 

The program has been broken down into the fol- 
lowing major subject matter areas: 

a. Administration, which will cover key concepts 
of the administrative process and special aspects of 
office management. 

b. Mathematics, a review of business mathematics 
which will serve as a preparation for the unit on sta- 
tistics which follows later. 

c. Statistics, which will develop key concepts con- 
cerning the use and interpretation of statistical reports. 








The Iowa agency’s training program for local office man- 
agers and field supervisors will begin in July 1959 at the 
University of Iowa. Two considerations shaped the develop- 
ment of this program: 


1. That an agency should design its training program to 
meet its own carefully determined needs. 


2. That an educational institution can adjust its curricula 
and training patterns to meet specific needs of a govern- 
mental agency. 


The Iowa program is illustrative of similar actions else- 
where. The Texas and North Carolina agencies are develop- 
ing training courses in management with universities, which 
will be based on each agency’s specially determined needs. 
Furthermore, the Bureau is now cooperating with the agen- 
cies and leading educational institutions in four other States 
in testing methods for determining agency training needs and 
in the development of curricula for out-service training pro- 
grams for local office managers and field supervisors. Out of 
these studies, the Bureau hopes to develop guides which may 
help all State agencies. 


—Myer FreymMan, Staff Development and Training, Bureau 
of Employment Security. 
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Understanding rather than competency in computa- 
tion will be stressed. 

d. Economics, a brief survey of cyclical movement 
in employment levels, together with a description of 
the major aspects of governmental monetary and fiscal 
policy. 

e. Community and Public Relations, covering some 
major aspects of urban trends, the decision making 
process in the community, the nature and importance 
of community participation, and the use of mass media 
in public relations. 

f. Human Relations, a rather broad coverage that 
includes considerations of the psychology of person- 
ality, mental hygiene, occupational psychology, indi- 
vidual differences, and social psychology. 

g. Communications, including such matters as 
public speaking, salesmanship, and written communi- 
cations. 


How Can It Best Be Taught? 


Special attention has been given to teaching meth- 
ods and procedures to be used in the program. The 
emphasis will be on group process techniques, such 
as case study, role playing, and the incident process. 
Where certain subject matter does not lend itself 
readily to the group process, the lecture method will 
be relied upon. Audio-visual aids will be utilized 
wherever they can be effectively fitted into the pro- 
gram. . 

A testing procedure has been designed which 
consists of three parts: 

a. Fifteen-minute quizzes—-On Friday of each 
week, a 15-minute classroom quiz will be given in 
each subject matter area scheduled for that week. 
Thus, each whole unit area will include four 15-min- 
ute quizzes for a total of 1 hour of written examination 
for each one unit coverage. 

b. Problem assignments.—Problem assignments on 
the material covered during the week will be due on 
Friday of each week. The problems will vary from 
a written analysis of a case study to assigned short 
talks. They may include lists of essay questions on 
assigned readings or computation problems on mathe- 
matics and statistics. The primary objective of the 
problem assignments is to encourage a systematic cov- 
erage of the readings. 

c. Open book examinations—Upon return. to their 
home offices, the trainees will receive by mail a com- 
prehensive examination which will be completed 
through reference to texts distributed in connection 
with the on-campus program. This will provide for 
a 2-hour test for each one unit of coverage, for a total 
of 8 hours of examination. The primary objective 
of the open book in the home office is to facilitate in- 
tegration of formal training into the work environ- 
ment. In addition, the student’s exposure to the 
bibliography will be increased. 

Specialized training will be provided for field su- 
pervisors whose function it is to provide in-service 
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management development. ‘The training will consist 
of a special unit running concurrently with a 4-week 
program. It will provide practice in the establish- 
ment of performance standards, in various rating and 
appraisal methods, in counseling and coaching tech- 
niques, and in other concepts of management devel- 
opment. Supervisors will also take part in selected 
courses from the regular 4-week program. 

Several problems can be anticipated with the orien- 
tation of instructors and students. These derive from 
the fact that managers are on campus for a relatively 
brief period of time and there is limited opportunity 
for the instructors to become oriented to the needs, 
personalities, and learning speeds of the trainees. To 
facilitate the orientation of the faculty who will pro- 
vide the training, a special manual, CHARACTERISTICS 
oF Iowa Security ComMiIssION is being prepared by 
Edgar M. Swartz from materials collected from records 
of the Merit System Council. Included in this instruc- 
tor’s manual will be information concerning the distri- 
bution of educational background represented among 
the students, age distribution, preemployment experi- 
ence, and in-service experience of the trainees. 

A second orientation manual entitled Tuts Is THE 
Iowa EMPLOYMENT SECURITY COMMISSION is being 
prepared by the staff of the Commission and will de- 
scribe the role of the agency, the nature of problems 
encountered by managers, the organizational struc- 
ture, and other pertinent information that will be of 
value in informing the faculty of the nature of jobs 
performed by the trainees. 

A third pamphlet dealing with adult education 
techniques and educational psychology will be pro- 
vided each instructor in order to encourage maximum 
use of group process teaching methods. Each _ par- 
ticipant will be furnished a copy of a fourth publica- 
tion, a handbook which will include class schedules, 
campus ,maps, and suggestions on allocating study 
time. Further orientation will be provided the 
trainees by a full-time coordinator who will be as- 
signed throughout the course of the on-campus 
instruction. 


Next Comes Evaluation 


The staff of the Bureau of Labor and Management 
is presently engaged in a study leading to the design 
of a method of evaluating the effectiveness of the 
project. On the basis of evaluation, the educational 
program will be modified wherever appropriate before 
offering further training of this nature. 

Social-Cultural Program.—No formal classroom 
training has. been scheduled for the evening. In its 
place, there will be a program of social and cultural 
activities designed around the Fine Arts Festival of 
the University’s summer program. There will be op- 
portunities for students to attend theatrical events, 
operettas, and art exhibits, and to hear distinguished 
visiting lecturers representing many fields of endeavor. 
A social committee to be elected by the trainees will 
be responsible for organizing the extramural activities, 
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which will include swimming, bowling, softball, bil- 
liards, and the like. 

[he social program will provide a break from the 
rather intensive course work. However, its main pur- 
pose is to expose the participants to some of the cul- 
tural advantages of the University which may not be 
a\ ailable in their home towns. 

Inherent in the approach has been a recognition of 
the importance of involving the trainees in the plan- 
niug process. In a very special sense, the project 
cannot be referred to as the Bureau of Labor and 
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THs year marks the 60th anniversary of the Illinois 

State Employment Service. The first three offices 
in Illinois were established in Chicago in 1899. Prob- 
lems of coordination must have been at a minimum 
that first year. Each office was allowed to operate 
in an independent manner and the entire operation 
was staffed by a total of only nine persons. These 
three offices received what must have been an almost 
overwhelming acceptance; in their first full year of 
operation, the offices “registered” 37,000 workers and 
received 35,000 orders. It was an auspicious be- 
ginning for our Service. 

The city itself is expanding so rapidly that it has 
shattered its original boundaries. When today’s resi- 
dents talk of “Chicago,” they usually are referring to 
the city itself, plus a wide area extending 50 miles 
from the heart of the city into five Illinois counties 
and part of Indiana. The commuting pattern of these 
residents is now being studied by the United States 
Bureau of the Budget to determine whether a change 
in the definition of the Chicago Standard Metropol- 
itan Area is required for the 1960 census. This survey 
will give us valuable information on the commuting 
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Some Problems 
And Some Solutions 


Management’s project. Rather, it is a program that 
has been written by the people who will serve as par- 
ticipants. It is through their wholehearted coopera- 
tion in the interview and field research that the final 
curriculum reached its present form. It is the belief 
of the staff of the Bureau of Labor and Management 
that the procedure which was followed will not only 
enhance the motivation of the trainees, but has also 
produced a curriculum that is recognizable as relevant 
to the problems that these managers face in the day- 
to-day operation of their local offices. 


By HELEN PIETROWICZ 
Employment Service Technical Services 


Illinois State Employment Service 


pattern of our workers, some of whom live 2-hours 
riding distance from Chicago. 

Before we undertook a major reorganization of our 
local offices in 1950, a comprehensive study was made 
of the Chicago area. As a result of the findings, we 
retained our six suburban offices, and consolidated our 
12 full-functioning offices into five large Branch Of- 
fices. Only Employment Service activities are carried 
on at these Branch Offices. A Professional-Sales- 
Clerical Office and a Service Office, located in the 
“Loop,” have citywide jurisdiction, and three indus- 
trial offices have geographic jurisdiction. 

With this reorganization, we felt we were “set” for 
some years to come. But three years after our major 
reorganization, Our structure was already becoming 
obsolete. Industry from the central business districts 
of Chicago was expanding to the north, south, and 
west, both within the city proper and out to the sub- 
urbs. Long-established suburbs such as Morton 
Grove, Skokie, and Niles, which had virtually no in- 
dustry prior to World War II, showed great industrial 
expansion and threefold population growth: Truck 
gardens and cornfields turned into towns and indus- 
trial sites almost overnight. 
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Within the city, and in the towns where our sub- 
urban offices are located, new employers and workers 
took the place of those who were moving out. We 
determined, therefore, that our large Branch Offices 
and our suburban offices must be retained. The prob- 
lem was how to give efficient service to the employers 
who had moved so far from our established offices. 
Because of travel time, we were encountering appli- 
cant resistance in the referral process and heavy 
expenditures of field visiting time. 

To meet this problem, we established three full- 
functioning offices on the periphery of the city. These 
offices have enabled us to give sustained service to our 
“old” employers, and have helped substantially in se- 
curing new business. The need for at least three more 
offices is becoming increasingly evident. 

This year Chicago became an inland seaport, and, 
as a result, Calumet Harbor will soon need more serv- 
ice to workers and employers in that area. Chicago 
Heights has industrial development which will de- 
mand increased service. Special attention needs to be 
given to providing this additional service. Our far 
northwest suburbs still are not being given proper serv- 
ice. Here it is a question as to where an office is 
justified to serve an entire section which is developing 
so rapidly. 

Many newcomers to Chicago come from rural areas 
in the South, from Puerto Rico, and from Mexico, 
and have never lived in an urban community. They 
present a special problem to the Employment Service 
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(center), Director of the Illinois State Employment Service, chats with Illinois AFL—CIO Vice President Stanley John- 


1957 State Federation of Labor convention in Chicago. 


since some do not speak our language, do not have 
skills needed by our employers, and are not adjusted 
to a “timeclock” type of economy. We are trying to 
meet this obligation by participating actively with the 
Mayor’s Commission on Human Relations, the Car- 
dinal’s Committee for Spanish-speaking People, the 
Puerto Rican Labor Office, and related agencies. 

Since ‘we have only a few Spanish-speaking inter- 
viewers in our offices, we have had to resort to printed 
messages, requests that applicants bring in interpreters, 
and the like. Recently, we began publicizing our 
need for well-qualified bilingual interviewers in the 
hopes of alleviating this problem. 


O & M Program a Necessity 


One conclusion we reached in this period of tur- 
bulent growth is that the organization and manage- 
ment system is an absolute necessity for efficient 
administration. We have expanded the system, modi- 
fied forms, and added controls as necessary. For ex- 
ample, our: organizational pattern results in the 
possibility that an employer may require service from 
several offices in addition to the office where his ac- 
count is assigned. Large electrical equipment firms 
(Industrial Office) hire stenographers (PSC Office) 
and janitors (Service Office) ; hotels (Service Office) 
require upholsterers (Industrial Office) and execu- 
tives (PSC Office). Through field visiting and pub- 
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icity, most of our employers are aware of the specific 
occupations handled by the various offices and place 
their orders directly with the proper office. If an em- 
ployer calls an office that does not serve a particular 
occupation, that office takes the order and forwards it 
to the proper office (or the employer may call the 
proper office directly if he wishes) . 

When an order is filled or cancelled in any of our 
offices, the office having jurisdiction over the account 
is sent a copy of the order. 

The office having the account posts this informa- 
tion on the Monthly Placement Control, Major Mar- 
ket Employers (Form ES-608) so that the field rep- 
resentative is aware of the service being given his 
employer, not only by his office but by any office in 
the city or suburb. This procedure helps solve three 
problems inherent in our large operation. First, we 
know what total service is being given the employer 
and the industry in terms of penetration rate. Second, 


it emphasizes the necessity for teamwork. And third, 


it makes field visitors conscious of the need for pro- 
moting orders for all types of workers. 


Widely Separated Offices Create Problems 


Although Chicago is a single labor market, some 
of our offices are widely separated. In order to bring 
orders and applicants together, we use a number of 
devices. Shortage lists are distributed throughout the 
city showing what types of workers are needed in 
what offices so that offices with such workers may 
call the order-holding office immediately for specifi- 
cation information. Orders may carry permission to 
refer applicants directly to an employer in another 
area without clearance with the order-holding office. 
Workers possessing “white collar,” industrial, and/or 
service skills have duplicate applications on file in the 
office of occupational jurisdiction. 

Organizationally, we have been trying to lessen the 
necessity for clearance. For example, the Casual 
Labor Office, formerly an annex to our Central In- 
dustrial Branch Office, was recently set up as a sep- 
arate office. Our reason for this separation was that 
the Casual Labor Office had long established rela- 
tionships with employers throughout the city and sub- 
urbs who use this kind of labor. We also centralized 
all needle trades activities for Chicago in a single of- 
fice because most of the industry was located in that 
office’s area. The applications of needle trades work- 
ers are taken in the office serving their residence and 
forwarded to the needle trades unit. 

One problem we are gradually solving is how to 
reach the highest level of management in each estab- 
lishment—those men who, in the final analysis, make 
policies and determine the hiring practices of their 
irms. Some of these firms do not give us orders 
and our field men often have difficulty in going higher 
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than the personnel manager. If top management 
could get to know the services offered by our agency, 
we believe they would use us as a practical business 
measure. Since the State Director and the Chief of 
Chicago Operations were in the best position to “sell” 
these higher levels of management but could not 
make all such calls themselves, a systematic program 
of inviting such employers to the State office was ar- 
ranged. It has been in operation several years now. 

The steps usually are as follows: The local offices 
select from among the largest and most influential 
firms those companies having 10 percent or less pene- 
tration rate or some specific problem. A meeting is 
held in the local office and all information on the firm 
is reviewed carefully. An appointment is then made 
with the policy-making officials and the State office 
conference follows, custom tailored to the employer. 
The Director, Chief of Chicago Operations, local of- 
fice representatives (including the field visitor), and 
technical specialists are present. 

The principal theme of our discussion is the ad- 
vantages that accrue to the employer if he places all 
his orders with us. The relationship between the 
employer’s orders, the work test for claimants, and 
the resulting savings for Illinois employers are dis- 
cussed in detail. Before the meeting closes, the com- 
pany officials and the local office representatives agree 
definitely on the action to be taken by each. The 
primary responsibility is returned to the local office, 
with followup by the State office. Through this con- 
ference system, we have been able to secure the co- 
operation of some of the largest firms in the Chicago 
area who formerly were not interested in our service. 


Special Labor Market Research Unit 


Many years ago, we found it necessary for Chicago 
Operations to have its own unit for labor market re- 
search, attached to the office of the Chief of Chicago 
Operations. There are almost 3,900 firms in the 
major market of Chicago and its suburbs, so that the 
problem of reaching them for labor market informa- 
tion, publicity, job solicitation, requests for special in- 
formation, and the like is a complex one. Our 
Addressograph Unit, housed in the Service office, is 
responsible for our promotional programs and _ has 
greatly facilitated our operations. It maintains the 
addressograph plates on all firms in the major market, 
larger firms in the minor market, civic and community 
groups, schools, and other groups. 

Carl Sandburg, called Chicago “Hog Butcher for 
the World.” We can no longer claim that title since 
the packing industry is gradually moving away from 
Chicago. In the 60 years since we were established, 
we have moved, reorganized, changed many times as 
Chicago changed. We know this will be our pattern, 
too, in the next 60 years of operation. 
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PRINCIPLES FOR 
SUCCESSFUL PLACEMENT 


FroR some time now, Employment Service program 
emphasis has tended to concentrate on activities 
such as youth, older worker, veteran, minority group, 
handicapped, and counseling. Application-taking has 
received considerable attention. The Employer Serv- 
ice Representative program has had its share of inter- 
est and refinement. When we pause to reflect, it 
becomes apparent that the placement function has 
probably received the least amount of attention. 

No one will argue that the above-mentioned ac- 
tivities do not have their rightful place in the total 
Employment Service scheme. Yet, placement is our 
primary reason for existence. To this end, then, it is 
only proper that we direct our interest and attention 
to our intended purpose—the placement of every per- 
son who is looking for a job! 

The time is past due for us to take a look at the 
placement function to determine what we are doing— 
how we are doing it—and what might be done to 
improve our service to both the applicant and the 
employer. 

For many years, the public employment service al- 
legedly suffered from a type of inferiority complex. 
We weren't as popular as we felt we should be. The 
Ohio “Hire Now Campaign,” local radio and TV 
programs, and many other public and employer rela- 
tions projects have done much to improve our status 
and acceptance. We all have looked forward to such 
atime. Now, it is here. 

Having achieved a more widespread customer con- 
fidence, it now behooves us to refine and improve our 
operations to capitalize on our gains. Above all, it 
is up to us to prove that we are worthy of this ac- 
ceptance and trust. 

The economic climate seems to be brightening, and 
this will produce increased employer orders. Now is 
the time to get our house in order. One way is to 
set the stage for everyone on the ES staff to become 
“placement conscious.” 

There are at least four essential elements neces- 
sary to achieve successful placement: Engineering 
and systematization, coordination, application, and 
evaluation. 

Operational facilities, physical layout, and traf- 
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By WILLIAM Y. CONRAD 
Placement Specialist 


Ohio State Employment Service 


fic control must be adequately arranged to provide 
efficient utilization by the staff and for the applicant. 

Unfortunately, every activity is exposed to the pres- 
sure of time. This is the nature of our work. But 
for this reason, it is highly important that the opera- 
tions be carefully engineered and systematized so we 
can successfully compete against the clock. 

If it is accepted that all ES activities should be 
channeled toward the goal of quick and quality job- 
filling, operations should be geared so that the Place- 
ment Unit can work without dislocation or inter- 
ruption. ES principles, standards, and procedures 
provide the basic structure. Office operations, of 
course, have to be tailored to meet local circumstances 
and situations. 

Engineering and systematization are not only es- 
sential to initial planning, but are equally important 
to review and refinement. 


Coordination 


The Ohio State Employment Service has kept pace 
with the advancements and refinements that have oc- 
curred in the field of employment and personnel man- 
agement. The introduction and expansion of the 
many special services attest to this. 

In any office, particularly large ones, there is a 
tendency for the various units to become “specialty 
minded.” Persons can sometimes get so wrapped up 
in their particular “specialty” that they can become 
super-academic, ivory towered, or manual bound. 
“Placement consciousness” becomes secondary. Ex- 
treme caution must be exercised to prevent this situa- 
tion from developing. Good interoffice coordination 
(team play) will achieve the best results. 

The end product of our Employment Service func- 
tion is placement. Each activity is but a step in the 
placement objective. The force that should motivate 
each staff member is “How well am I doing my job 
to enable someone to find employment?” 

Placement success might very well be directly re- 
lated to the degree of attention given to the following 
“coordination” practices. 

Do the applications really contain practical occu- 
pational information? 
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s there a functional information exchange system 
be: ween placement and the “speciality” units? 

\re there frequent inter-unit meetings in which 
coordination is reviewed? 

‘low many people handle the orders? Or, how is 
order responsibility handled? 

is there coordination between interviewers in all 
placement units? 

\re placements coincidental, or have they come 
about as the result of close cooperation between the 
“special” units and the Placement Section? 

How well does the Testing Section coordinate its 
eflorts to supply prompt and efficient information to 
placement? 

Are placement supervisors performing their work 
satisfactorily, or are they primarily placement inter- 
viewers—and supervisors in name only? 

Do the ESRs really know what happens to orders? 
Is there a way for them to approach and discuss order 
action with supervisors and/or placement interview- 
ers? If so, do they do this regularly? 

Is there a system, or report, which will keep 
everyone on the staff informed of placements vs. 
cancellations? 


Application—How We Process Orders 


Simply stated, application means “How are we 
processing orders once they are received?” Are we 
satisfied that orders are being written completely 
enough to enable placement interviewers to “match” 
applicants with them? 

Since time is our greatest competitor and antagonist, 
delay will work to the advantage of the gate-hire, 
newspaper ad, or private employment agency. 
Prompt and relentless attention is a must. 

File search, selection, and referral are parts of the 
placement process that rest squarely on the initiative, 
enthusiasm, professional interest, and integrity of the 
placement interviewer. A job for the applicant and 
a placement for an employer hangs in the balance. 
This focal point necessitates close supervisory atten- 
tion. 

The number of referrals that should be sent to an 
employer is covered in the EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
Manuat. We, in Ohio, aim for about a 3-to-1 ratio, 
but recognize, of course, that commonsense practices 
should apply. Within limitations imposed by the 
quantity and quality of applicants available, the num- 
ber of applicants sent should give the employer a real 
choice. This matter should be subject to the con- 
tinuous scrutiny of the supervisor. It’s too late after 
the opening ts lost! 

The Manuat also furnishes the basic plan relative 
to verification, recommending that prompt contact 
be made with the employer after referrals have been 
made. We, in Ohio, suggest that this followup be 
thin 1 day after referral. 

To premptly followup or verify is nothing more 
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than a commonsense practice to find out what hap- 
pened or what further action is necessary. 

If there is a breakdown at any phase of the place- 
ment process due to faultily written orders, processing 
delay, inadequate file search, insufficient referrals, or 
followup neglect, the program deteriorates rapidly 
and the likelihood of cancellation is greatly increased. 

These concepts are so commonplace that there is a 
tendecy to assume that they are being followed uni- 
formly and continuously. Assumption, as we all 
know, is an expensive luxury! 


Evaluation 


The Bureau has provided many good and useful 
management measuring tools to evaluate various fac- 
ets of the placement process. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, they tend to measure what HAS been done, 
rather than what IS being done. The placement 
function requires almost hourly scrutiny. Order proc- 
essing is the “production line.” Openings represent 
the daily production schedule. 

In industry, the production foreman continuously 
consults his daily production schedule. He is obliged 
to see that the output meets quantity and quality 
expectations. 

It might be possible to use some uncomplicated 
“order log” to show the current status of job orders, 
which would, in effect, become a production sched- 
ule. Such a log or production schedule that would 
be constantly open to inspection might serve as a 
“jogger,” and also would enable supervisors to evalu- 
ate their status quickly. 

There is chance that talk about “quantity” and 
“speed” could smack of speedup, production control, 
quota assignments, etc. This is not intended, and 
any such “order log” system would coincide with our 
aim to serve the applicant and employer in the fastest 
way possible. We'll never get ’em all, but it is an- 
other plan to reduce our cancellation fatality. 

To sum up, we have made the following suggestions 
to maintain a successful placement program: 


1. Good operational systematization and office ar- 
rangement will help to get the entire job done quickly. 

2. Regenerate an officewide “placement conscious- 
ness.” 

3. Strive for better interoffice coordination. 

4. Reemphasize that processing an order is one of 
the most important things we do and that we may be 
able to improve the placement process by— 

a. Implementing file search and matching. 

b. Making prompt and sufficient referrals. 

c. Stepping up followup. 

d. Refining supervisory tools and _ performance, 
particularly those related to daily production. 

e. Evaluating with the view to raising professional 
performance. 

These are not merely academic theories. 
are time-tested, practical operating principles. 


They 
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New Horizons For Personne! 


In Employment Security” 


i= personnel in employment security “simply a 
collection of individuals who make a living for 
themselves by the same kind of work?” At first 
glance, this observation may apply to any group of 
individuals who are employed by a business or com- 
mercial enterprise or by a State agency. The hap- 
hazard manner in which persons seek and find em- 
ployment may support this contention but it over- 
looks the important fact that persons do not work for 
economic reasons alone. It has been said that work 
is an economic necessity, a social obligation, a basic 
human right, and a means of personal fulfillment. 
The evidence gathered during the last 25 years at- 
tests to the fact that, for the most part, personnel in 
employment security are more than just a collection of 
individuals. These persons have built. an institu- 
tion—the institution of employment security. The 
development of this program, while not perfect, would 
not have attained any measure of success if the per- 
sons involved were “simply a collection of individuals.” 
Employment security personnel are not robots who 
merely carry out orders transmitted to them by Wash- 
ington or the State central office. In every area of 
human activity there are rules. The corner grocery, 
the large corporation, the school, the employment 
security agency all have rules. Even the doctor, who 
is considered to represent the apex of professional- 
ization, must adhere to the rules of the hospital in 
which he operates—rules, for the most part, that he 
had no voice in determining. If he wants to have 
privileges at a certain hospital, he must submit to the 
rules or be disqualified. These rules, however, do not 
prevent him from utilizing his skills to the best of his 
ability in treating his patients. 

Likewise, personnel in employment security operate 
under rules but this should not preclude them from 
doing their very best. The rules and policies which 
one accepts when he enters a profession or a business 
or a government agency are so many words or sym- 
bols in a particular combination. They take on mean- 
ing and significance through the actions of the indi- 
viduals involved. The individual, whether he be 
a doctor, lawyer, or claims examiner, is judged by his 
performance within a certain institutional framework. 


By DR.. DANIEL H. KRUGER 
Labor and Industrial Relations Center 


Michigan State University 


Performance standards of employment security per- 
sonnel must be of a high order. In helping the indi- 
vidual to help himself, the International Association 
of Personnel in Employment Security has undertaken 
an educational program. Much work has already 
been done and much remains to be done. 

Employment security personnel must be made 
aware of the growing role and importance of the 
work in which they are engaged. They need to be 
told the extent to which it contributes to the economic 
and social welfare of the Nation. Before people can 
be motivated to improve themselves, they must first 
see the need. A brief review of the functions of em- 
ployment security will indicate its importance. 

It might be said that there are three broad func- 
tions of employment security: placement, unemploy- 
ment insurance, and community services. Each func- 
tion requires a great and broad sense of human un- 
derstanding because it is people, all kinds of people, 
with whom employment security personnel deal. 


Placement 


The placement service assists employers in finding 
help and‘workers in finding jobs. When the labor sup- 
ply exceeds the demand, the emphasis is on helping 
workers to find needed employment. When the labor 
market is tight, employers are more likely to utilize the 
service to find workers with particular skills, usually 
skills in short supply. Thus, no matter what the con- 
dition of the labor market, the placement service al- 
ways finds itself with tough cases. 

The placement office performs an outstanding serv- 
ice to the Nation in good times and in bad. Human 
problems are its business. ‘The person without, a job, 
without an income, seeks assistance from the place- 
ment service. One does not fully appreciate the im- 
portance of this vital service until he has felt the psy- 
chological and economic impact of being out of work. 

How the unemployed are treated will, to a con- 
siderable degree, determine how severe the psycho- 
logical, social, and economic consequences of indus- 
trial unemployment will be. The placement service 
can and must play a major role in minimizing the loss 


*From a talk at the fall convention of the Michigan Chapter, International Association of Personnel in Employment 


Security in Flint, Mich., October 25, 1958. 
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oi .aith of the unemployed in a way of life based on 
fr-edom. It is responsible for helping in the utiliza- 
tio of all abilities of all people who seek employment. 


Unemployment Insurance 


he handling of unemployment compensation is 
lik wise a most important function. The employment 
security act is probably one of the most complicated 
Siite laws and one of the least understood. The task 
of administering and interpreting such a law was com- 
plicated by the introduction of supplemental unem- 
ployment benefit plans. 

But the actual administration of the act is but one 
aspect of the problem. There is also the human di- 
mension. Persons in covered employment look to 
unemployment benefits to tide them over while they 
are without work. Unemployment compensation 
helps to provide the necessities of life and, at the same 
time, it pumps purchasing power into the economy. 
In administering the act, personnel in employment 
security contribute to the material well-being of the 
individual and to the economy as a whole. 


Community Services 


In recent years, more emphasis is being placed on 
the third function of employment security, which 
might be called “community services.” The oldest in 
this category is the statistical and research service. 
These departments of the State agencies supply val- 
uable information on the employed and the unem- 
ployed. Their reporting of employment by industry 
enables students of economics to interpret changing 
patterns of employment. Data on hours worked per 
week and average weekly earnings contribute to the 
understanding of the general wage movement. 

The current counting of the employed and unem- 
ployed is but one aspect of the data on civilian em- 
ployment. The industrial services department, 
through field visits with personnel people and other 
employer representatives, provide data on the employ- 
ment outlook. ‘These personal contacts perform a 
dual purpose. They enable the employment office to 
establish and maintain a relationship with employers 
which may subsequently facilitate the placement of 
workers. At the same time, agency personnel obtain 
accurate information as to the immediate expectations 
of employers with regard to layoffs, recalls, and addi- 
tional hirings. 

Other important community functions are testing 
and counseling. Here the objective is to discover for 
what occupations and positions applicants are best 
suited and how well they can perform the skills they 
claim. To put this another way, the employment 
service attempts to allocate the human resources of 
the community as wisely as possible. 

The public employment office also provides a valu- 
able community service by continuously studying job 
opportunities and other aspects of employment. 

The importance of the employment security pro- 
gram—past, present, and future—brings into sharp 
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focus the need for developing an educational program. 
Personnel in employment security have already recog- 
nized the need for self improvement. Many State 
agencies have established working relationships with 
a number of universities around the country. Work- 
shops are being conducted as well as special programs. 
Here one sees the phenomenon of the rank and file 
developing educational programs on their own. To 
be sure, there is encouragement from the administra- 
tors, but the initiative comes from a unique group of 
public servants. 

If personnel in employment security want to raise 
their sights (and indeed they must raise their sights) , 
they must be prepared to pay the price. One can do 
all the talking about the significance and importance 
of an educational program but the proof of the pud- 
ding is the extent to which individuals avail them- 
selves of these educational opportunities. 

Employment security personnel must concern them- 
selves with the continuous improvement of those es- 
sential skills needed in the discharge of their respective 
responsibilities. More understanding of human be- 
havior is needed because they have dealings with large 
numbers of people. Personnel in employment secu- 
rity must have sufficient technical skills to accomplish 
the mechanics of their jobs. 

Human skills and technical skills are extremely im- 
portant, but alone they are not enough. Since they 
must bring these skills into real life situations, they 
need sufficient conceptual skills to recognize the inter- 
relationships of the human and the technical skills. 
They must be able to relate them to given situations to 
achieve the maximum good for all concerned. 

What kind of educational program can be designed 
to help employment security personnel improve these 
three types of skills? First, there are the institutes and 
workshops being conducted in cooperation with insti- 
tutions of higher learning. Some 26 State IAPES 
chapters are conducting this kind of educational pro- 
gram, which is designed to keep employment security 
personnel up to date, to sharpen existing skills, and to 
stimulate the development of greater insight into the 
operations of the agency. 


Designed for Personnel and Area 


The subject matter of these institutes is designed to 
fit the particular needs of personnel in a given area 
at a given time. 

The second kind of program being developed is 
college-level courses. Several of the State chapters 
have already made a start in working with universities 
in developing a special program of college-level 
courses in employment security. The University of 
Southern California and the California Department 
of Employment have worked out a certificate program. 
The New Jersey chapter and Rutgers University also 
have a certificate program. The Wisconsin chapter 
and the University of Wisconsin have developed a cor- 
respondence study program which is available to per- 
sonnel in employment security. Some of these courses 
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carry college credit which can be applied towards a 
bachelor’s degree. 

Currently, the Educational Committee of IAPES 
has as one of its objectives the establishment of a de- 
gree program in employment security at leading uni- 
versities. As in the certificate program, many of the 
courses which would be included in the degree pro- 
gram are already being offered, such as economics, 
political science, sociology, psychology, and manage- 
ment. To round out the program, certain specialized 
courses would have to be included, such as social in- 
surance systems, legal aspects of employment security, 
and similar courses. 

The institute and degree programs can and will 
strengthen the employment security program. Not 
only must the current personnel—at all levels—raise 
their sights, but if the employment security program 
is to grow, new blood must be added. ‘The degree 
program would serve as an important vehicle in at- 
tracting students who desire a career in this field. 
Thus the educational program of [APES is concerned 
not only with the present but also with the future. 

And indeed, personnel in employment security must 
look to the future. They must realize that change 
is all about them. To meet the demands of a rapidly 
changing America, they must also be prepared to 
adapt to new situations. 

In the last 25 years, the mechanics and procedures 
have been developed. But what kind of employment 
security program will the Nation have in 1975? Will 
personnel in employment security become so enmeshed 
in the techniques that they will lose sight of the ob- 
jectives of the program? Will the program become 
so hidebound that it will not be able to meet the 
demands of 20 years hence? 

One of the important problems confronting the em- 
ployment security program which will require serious 
attention is the changing composition of the civilian 
labor force. Estimates indicate that there will be 
more skilled workers, more technicians, more scien- 
tists, more engineers, more college graduates, more 
women, and more older workers—all of whom will 
affect the placement and community services 
functions. 

The Chinese character for crisis can mean either 
danger or opportunity. I believe that personnel in 
employment security have the will and ability to seize 
the initiative in fostering improvements in present 
programs and in developing such related programs as 
the citizens may demand. Developing a_ well- 
rounded educational program will help personnel to 
meet the demands of the future. 

But an educational program is no panacea. If the 
employment security program is to be a vital dynamic 
force in helping to allocate and conserve the human 
resources of the Nation, serious reflective thought must 
be given to its future role. A meaningful action pro- 
gram must be prepared to implement this role. 
Herein lies a challenge and an opportunity for per- 
sonnel in employment security. 
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CoNTINUOUS TRAINING PROGRAM IN LOCAL OFFICES 
(Continued from page 13) 


management on content and use of outlines and to get 
their recommendations for improvement. 

To maintain up-to-date outlines requires continuoiis 
attention. They must take cognizance of new, re- 
vised, or deleted training material and of suggestions 
made by managers or field supervisors. When 
changes are made, a substitute outline is sent to each 
person concerned. 

To exercise sound judgment on recommendations 
for reassignment, transfer, or promotion, training rec- 
ords should be available to those who make the final 
decisions. The Procedures and Training Section 
maintains two such records from which the Personnel 
Officer, Director of Field Services, and the field super- 
visors can determine the training the individual has 
received and be reasonably certain of its content and 
application under close supervision. These records 
and the report from which the individual training is 
posted are described below. 

Two forms comprise our basic training records. 
On the Employee. Training Record, a 5-page form, 
detailed subject matter is broken out under the fol- 
lowing headings:» Induction, Employment Service 
Basic, Unemployment Insurance Basic—Benefits and 
Contributions, Joint (reception, files, records, and re- 
ports), Management and Supervision, and Special 
Employment Service Programs. ‘This record reflects 
the date, hours, and type of training given (basic, 
developmental, other), and is posted from a Weekly 
Training Report. The Central Office confines its 
postings to training reflected in Section B of the re- 
port (see illustration on p. 13) but the local office 
makes complete postings. The Central Office pre- 
pares this record in duplicate for each new employee. 
The original is routed to the local office and stays 
with the employee throughout his tenure with the 
agency. The duplicate is maintained in the Proce- 
dures and Training Section and is available to the ad- 
ministrative staff. 

A Training Assignment Control Card is maintained 
in Procedures and Training. Each employee’s pri- 
mary and secondary job assignments are posted on it. 
Changes are reflected by additions or by drawing a 
line through entries not current. When a training 
outline has been completed, the number is circled. If 
for any reason an outline is withdrawn, the number is 
lined through. These cards are available to all Cen- 
tral Office staff and in a short period since their 
adoption have served a variety of purposes. They are 
filed by local office. 

The field supervisory staff have been very active in 
emphasizing the concepts of this training approach 
and make frequent evaluations of its effectiveness. 
We believe the principles of the plan are sound and 
that the techniques for applying it are adequate. But 
the success or failure of the plan depends to a great 
extent on understanding what it can accomplish and 
continuous evaluation of it. 
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Lew Source: ES-209A, Bureau of Employment Security. 
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